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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


METAPHYSICS, 


————“and reasoned bigh 

Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate 
Fixed fate, tree will, forek nowledge absolute 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

Of coud and evil much they argued then, 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passion and apathy, and glory and shame— 

Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy.”— Milton. 


Tr we could be translated into a more perfect state 
of existence, with all our identity and memories about 


i , 
|, cannot altogether restrain my thoughts ; butI fly from 
‘the extremities to which they would lead me, and 
|seek shelter in my ignorance from all gloomy con- 


| clusions. 


| 
| 


The restless mind may for a while aban-|, 


After some account of the manner in which the sub- 
ject of religion had affected him, and the despondency 
into which he fell in consequence of it, he adds: 

“Thad now no object for which to live. I had 


don the pleasing hopes among which in youth it had) trusted with too much confidence to my own reason, 
||reposed, like an infant sleeping upon flowers, and) and it had betrayed me into infidelity upon every 


shape its solitary flights through the joyless region of | subject. 
dim speculation ; but unless it be ruined by the innu-| human occurrences. 


seemed to be no Providence over 
I had lost my hold on all the 


There 


merable horrors it must encounter, it will turn back} feelings which link man with man, and lead his 


exhausted and dissatisfied to the common opinions 


'and hopes of man. Yet there are many who have 
been injured by dwelling too long upon such subjects, 
and been lost to society and themselves, amid the for- 


| 


} 


hopes on through the bright vistas of future happi 
‘ness. In short, it was atheism, which comprehends all 
of horror that humanity can suffer. It took all the 
tinge of comfort trom life. It made pleasure a mock- 


us, what an interesting subject of contemplation would bidden and dangerous mazes of metaphysics. It is} ery, and hope an empty dream. ‘The earth offers t 


be our pilgrimage upon earth ; what a different aspect 
human affairs would assume when we were elevated 
above their immediate interests; when we could be- 
hold them in their relations as a great whole, and per- 
ceive how all the parts were adapted to some grand 
consequence ! 

IT have sometimes fallen in with reasoners, who, from 


the very fact that they have observed closely and | 


thought deeply, have discarded all generally received 
opinions upon metaphysical subjects; and, with a sin- 


gular strength of argument, convinced themselves of 


| best at once to acknowledge our ignorance. Man can- 
not cope with nature. 
which she has flung the barrier she meant to be in- 
surmountable, and we should no more endeavour to 


| 
{ 


There are suojects around) of the atheist. 


the imagination no prospect so utterly bleak as that 
He has no confidence in nature. In 
the thrillings of pleasure he feels no gratitude; in the 
anguish of suffering he knows no consolation. The 


break out of the limits which she has assigned to the) world that moves on carelessly around him, was not 


| range of human intellect, than we should endeavour, made for him. 


| to rise into the clouds, or live beneath the sea. 


lately received from a friend whom I had once con- 
sidered a ruined man. 
ness, and could, by industry, have attained indepen- 


He walks over it as an usurper, and 


after his brief hour of hopelessness, when he has 


I was led to these meditations by a letter which [| snatched his selfish joys, and endured his lonely la- 


bours, he sinks back into the eternal grave, and 


He was in an excellent busi-|) mingles, like a brute, with the common mass of things. 


Toescape reflections like these, Lrushed into every ex 


the truth of some of the ancient theories, that we have dence; but he mortified his family at first by neglect citement that chance offered, and I can scarcely say 


been created accidentally. They assert that it is more 
impossible—if I may be allowed the use of such aterm, 
where we are surrounded on all sides by apparent im- 
possibilities—to imagine the time when matter did 
not exist, than to suppose that it has existed for ever. 
Taking it for granted, therefore, that matter, in some 
mode or other, either as atoms floating about in infi- 
nite space, or in the form of subtle gas, or perhaps iu 
some shape with which we are totally unacquainted— 
for, the more we learn, the more we are struck with 
our ignorance in regard to the fundamental truths of 
nature—has always existed, they tell us that it must 
intrinsically have qualities, for what is it but a collec- 
tion of qualities? Now, how it should gain any quali- 
iy, though the most insignificant that meets our ob- 
servation, is entirely incomprehensible to us; and 
when we have once perceived that, from its own na- 
ture, it possesses such as shape, density, elasticity, 
attraction, repulsion, colour, &c. the truly philoso- 
phical mind will experience no farther surprise, nor 
infer the influence of any extraneous agent, from the 
discovery of those qualities which distinguish dead 
matter from that portion endued with life, thought, 
sensation, affection, &c. 

Nature, they say, teems with life. The microscope 
ulmits us into a new world of living and well organ- 
zed beings, and startles the imagination with con- 
jectures vague and indefinite as to the line of dis- 
tinction, if there be any, which marks the limits of 
that which is inert, without any particular origin and 
destiny, and that from which rise the world of mind, 
the viewless tide of affection, the agents of reason, and 
all those faculties which mortals have ascribed to a 
separate creation, distinct in itself from the inferior 
mass of chaotic substances, which emanates from the 
ineffable Deity, and which, when disentangled from 
its mysterious connection with matter, shall flow on 
to the accomplishment of unknown purposes, beyond 
the reach of human conjecture. 

I myself atm an humble observer of these things. 1 


of all his duties, and afterward by abandoning him- 


self to dissipation. It soon became evident that he 


in which situation | was more wretched, in the cold 


desolate moments of reason, or in the wild frenzy 


was yielding to habitual intemperance, which soon Of Intoxication. 


grew so much upon him that he was banished ail so- 
ciety but such as he met in his idle haunts through 
the midnight streets or the riotous tavern. For this 
singular alteration in his character no satisfactory 
reason could be assigned. He had before conducted 
himself with the strictest regard to the interests and 
feelings of his friends, and won their affection as 
well as their esteem, by the amiable and manly dis 
position which all occasions displayed. Inquiry was 
made if any secret misfortune had disgusted him with 
the world, and impelled him to seek the fatal reliet 
of the bow]; but the history of his past life exhibited 
nothing more than the commen incidents of youth 
and manhood—such changes as occur in the ordina- 
\ry nature of things, over which we grieve the stated 
period, and then forget in the hopes, pleasures, and 
new disappointments which chequer the little day of 
life. He had gone on in this manner for a year, and 
| when all hope of his reformation had passed away, he 
suddenly appeared a new man. He resumed the cha- 
racter of an amiable and industrious citizen. He 
lived again happily in the bosom of his family. His 
business flourished beneath his anxious care, and, at 
this time, he ts a happy husband and father. 

He wrote me some time ago. His letter was long, 
and, to me, very interesting, and confirmed my opi- 
nion that the world is not so bad as we are apt some- 
times to deem it. 
the benefit of such young gentlemen as allow then 


I will extract a few paragraphs for 


thoughts to wander away too far from the realities of 
life. Let nature take care of her own works. We 
have every reason to believe that she knows what she 
is about, and when we discover the exquisite care she 


has taken for our enjoyment, and feel the blessings 


innumerable which her bounteous hand has lavished 
jupon us, why should we suppose her favourable dis- 
position will ever change? 


* It was on my way to one of these scenes of de 
haucherv, that I was met by a gentleman whom foi 
merly Thad much esieemed. He introduced me to 
his family, and I awoke to a scene of domestic bliss 
the very existence of which [had forgotten. He was 
an elderly man. His wife was yet the object of his 


sincere aflection, and he had sons and daugliters 


growing up in happiness and beauty around him 
From the circle which gathered around his cheerful 
fire, all misery seemed excluded. The amusements 
every where opened to intelligence, here sufficed to 
beguile their leisure hours; and those affections whicl 
I had suffered to lie dormant, here oc« upied all hearts, 
ind shed a charm, an in¢ xpressible charm, over the 


I could 


madness of my own fate; and 


scene. not but contrast it with the lonely 
when the d ince had 
ceased, and his youngest daughter had finished one 
of those touching songs which surprise the heart 
sometimes into the tenderness of a woman, and al! 
the fair forms whose soft voices and beaming eyes yer 
lingered in my mind had passed away, I was pre 
pared for the conversation «hic h he introduced, and 
the conclusions to which he intended it should leax 
me. He heard me describe my feelings with patience 
ind, after much argument, by which I was often com 
pelled to acknowledge myself in the wi mg, he finished 
with the following remarks: 

“* The miseries which you have suffered are not 
and, were permanent, few of u 


they 
satisticed with life But the y 


uncommon, 
ould be in any degree 


ire clouds which, though they will tise in the mind 


at certain times, yet melt away of themselves, and 
leave the character purer and better for the mental 
tempests which they engender. There are three dif 
ferent periods in the life of a thoughtful man, when 
wears dillerent aspects To the eye of 


cov. We trust whe } 


the world 


vouth it is ¢ promise, au 
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love every one who smiles. 
but it is nothing to the brilliancy of the future ; and 
all the delightful feelings of our nature unfold them- 
selves luxuriantly, without experience to guide, or 
sorrow to chill them. But the season of youth steals 
swiftly away. Before we are aware, we have reached 
the stage of manhood, and are mingling in its wider 
adventures, and adapting our boyish hopes and opi- 
nions to its stern necessities. Soon we begin to per- 
ceive that the scenes around us have changed, and 
then to wonder that we ourselves are so much altered. 
That which we used to value, no longer satisfies our 
wishes. That which we used to wish, appears now 
wild and romantic. We tind that we must contract 
the sphere of our hopes, and be content with much 
which, in the pride and ardour of earlier imaginings, 
we had rejected with disdain. Our old school-mates, 
who but yesterday were sporting with us onthe green, 
have grown up to maturity, and assumed their rank 
in society ; and they to whom we once looked up with 
awe and reverence, from whose tips we received wis- 
dom, have passed away, and their names are stran- 
gers in the places where they were once known and 
loved. It is very probable that, at this time, our own 
We bid fare- 


well to the thoughtlessness of our earlier hours, and 


begin to darken around us. 


misfortunes 
can number the disappointments which have blighted 
our own hopes. The future loses its tinge of glory. 
Even the present often becomes a waste. Each year, 
as it comes more darkly over us, dissolves some lin- 
gering spell of boyhood, and severs, one after another, 
the links that 


Now we acknowl 


connected us happily to the earth. 
lye, in the private chambers of our 
thoughts, that the events we most earnestly desired 
Many of 


Many for whom alone we seemed to live, 


can never take place our dearest friends 
are gone. 
and without whose companionship and approbation 
wealth and fame would be almost valueless, have de- 
for 


alter the mind has exhausted tts every power of sutler- 


parted; not for aday ora year, but ever; and 


ing in vain wishes and wretched recollections, it set- 
tles down at length imto a gloomy acquiescence—a 
stagnant content. Here misery assumes its most hi- 
deous form, and we are in danger from wild opinions 
The 


woad, and it depends upon 


ind tempting excitements. desolation within 
prompts us to seek relief al 
the nature of the path we here choose, whether we 
go forth upon a career of honour and happiness, or 
sink into idleness and oblivion. Phe affections which 


once stretched out thei tendrils to embrace every 
surrounding object, now recoil from all contact, and 
wither up within the deep, cold, silent recesses of the 
filled only 


and undisturbed atiections, is now thronged with spec- 


heart. Our mind, once with soft dreams 
tral doubts and fierce and dangerous resolutions. It 
isas if an elysian garden, where flowers had breathed 
and lovely girls wandered, were suddenly converted 
into a scene of wartare, its shady cloisters shaken by 
the rear of cannon, and its flowers trampled down 
by the tread of battle. 


important season of life. There comes over the spirit 


This 1s, perh ips, the most 
ispecies of desperation, a recklessness of present and 
future, a wantonness of despair, where reason sits 
listless upon her throne; and the mind, crazy with the 
influence of a morbid imagination, plunges into the 
unfathomable abyss of metaphysical conjecture. Here 
all is dark, void, limitless, and unearthly; and in its 
> lose 


We believe ourselves lapsing along to 


mighty chaos w llidentity and interest in com- 
mon things. 
ull our feeling, and, shuddering, we 


Many a 


stroyed. Many a proud spirit that has long warred in 


a termination of 


yield to our fate. noble fellow is here de- 


vain with the influences of the world, bends, at length, 


anguish and shame 


ind bows down to the dust in 
But this humour « 
’ | 


tumults of the bosom gradually subside, 


4 the mind also passes away, the 
and he be 


eomes familiar with nature as itis. The imagina- 


The present is bright, | 


tion returns from her dark flights, reason discovers 
new objects of interest and affection, and the void in 
the heart is filled. Go back, my friend,’ gontinued 
my companion, ‘and learn to meet the changes of life 
with firmness and dignity; and if your situation af- 
ford nothing else, still you may enjoy the pride of 
human intellect in buffeting the storms of fate, and 
standing erect, though all around you be in ruins 
Do your duty, and nature will accomplish the rest. 
But beware of yielding to the impulse of a moment, 
lest you destroy the chance of happiness for years.’ 
* T retired to my rest with these new views of the 
world, and experienced relief that others could com- 
prehend me, and had known similar despondency. 1 
abandoned all the habits to which I had resorted be- 
It would be 
superfluous for me to say with what horror I regarded 


fore, and mingled again with the world. 


the dangers I had escaped, and the gratitude with 
which I remembered the sympathy by which I had 
been rescued. I am now as happy as I ever was. All 
iny affairs go on prosperously ; the tabour of my day 
is far from being unpleasant; and you wil] never re- 
alize the great happiness I experience on returning 
to my home in the evening, ull you try for yourself 
My little boy is put- 
ting up his red lps for a good-night kiss, which will 


the-———but | am interrupted. 


tell you better than any description what I mean, and 
my wife is playing upon the piano, accompanied by 
my sister. in a chord so sweet, that [I must stop to 


listen. 
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Some mouths are like to open doors 
Through which the vulgar rabble pours 
W hile some are like a palace gate, 
Whence all proceed mm decent state. 

As on the anvil, shaped by blows, 

The 


W herewith to beat some other mass, 


iron to 4 hammer grows, 


That ‘neath its weight is doomed to pass 
So sloves submit to tyrants’ sway, 

The first to flatter and obey ; 

Yet, having gained authority, 

They like their masters learn to be 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





DRESS. 

Do not require your dress so much to fit as to adorn you 
Nature is notto be copied, but to be exalted by art. Apelles 
blamed Protogenes for beimg foo natural. 

Never, in your dress, altogether desert that taste which 
The world considers reat 


is general eccentricity, in 


things, genius; in small things, folly 

Remember that none but those whose courage is unque s-' 
tionable can venture to be effeminate. It was only in the 
field that the Lacedemonians were accustomed to use per- 
tumes and curl their hair. 

Never let the finery of chains and rings seem your own 
choice; that which naturally belongs to women should ap- 
pear only worn for their sakes We dignity foppery when 
we invest it with a sentiment 


your costume—to } 


eligent 


first 


n the aflections ot your mistress, appear ne 


in reserve it, assiduous; the isa 


sign of the passion of love; the second, of its re spect. 
The most gracet@™ principle ot 


most vulgar is precifSeness, 


dress is neatness; the 


nd 


Attention isthe duty we owe to others—cleaniliness, 


Dress contams the two codes of morality—private a 


public 
that which we owe to ourselves 
Nothine 


is superficial to a deep observer It is in trifles 


that the mind betrays itself. “In what part of that letter, 
said a hi to the wisest of living diplomatists did you 
discover irresolution “To its ns and gs,”’ was the answer 


There is an indifference to please in a stocking down at 
heel—but there may be malevolence in a diamond ring 
He who esteems trifles for themselves, is a trifler—he who 


esteems them for the conclusions to be drawn from them 


or the advantages to which ther can be put.is aphiloso 





| WIT. 
If we take a survey of the various talents with which ti 
human mind is endowed, we shall, perhaps, find none tha’ 
is affected by so many, and possessed by so few, as wit 
The reason is, we think, sufficiently obvious. The natura! 
vanity which inhabits the breast of every man, from th: 


quaker to the bean, leads him to wish to shine among hi- 
fellow mortals. Wit enables a man to assume a high rans 
in any company into which he may be introduced; every 
one acknowledges its power, and courts the society of th 
man known to possess it. But wit is not a mere accomplis! 
ment, it must be a gift. The bright flame must exist natu 
rally in the breast of the person, and have been amalga 
mated with the rest of his composition when he was created 

The lash of satire, the grating cut of irony, the scorpio: 


sting of sarcasm, and the sharp repartee,” are weapon 


which have been wielded with such tremendous effect, that 
the most powerful pote:tates of the earth, the bravest war 
riors, and most loity statesmen, have writhed under then 
affliction, and been forced to acknowledg 


A man may possess the most gigantic mind, the most 


e their power 


solid and extensive learning, with the most brilliant accon 

plishments, and not have one spark of wit in his composi- 
tion 
the alphabet, has been known, merely by the force of thi 


On the contrary, a person who knew not a letter 01 


one talent, to confound the philosophy, and render useless 
for the time, the acquirements of the most erudite. 

We do not mean to assert that wit does not improve by 
the mind’s cultivation; in this respect it resembles taste 
which is also a natural attribute. In proportion as the mind 
becomes enlarged by education, the range of the fancy be 
comes more extensive, wit has more materials to work upon 
and also more experience to work withal 

It has been remarked of persons thus gifted, that the, 
have seldom many friends. This may be true, when they 
make a wrong use of their wit, which is too often the case 
Conscious of power, the wit seldom sufiers the weapons in 
his possession to rest for want of use, but darts his shafts 
at random, amongst a company always too much absorb 
ed in the amusement of the moment to mark how the barb 
ed arrow rankles in the bosom of any individual victin 
Such conduct is cruel, but the inflictor, absorbed in the 
fancy of the moment, and cheered by the laugh he ha 
raised at the expense of some individual, perhaps as wor 
thy as himself, never dreams of having caused pain to any 
one. How would be shudder to hear that a powerful man 
armed with a naked two-edged sword, had placed himseli 
in the midst of a convivial assembly, and, without havin: 
received any provocation, begun to inflict sundry cuts and 
stabs at random, apon the detenceless and light-hearted 
throng who surrounded him! This is exac tly his own cas¢ 
nay, he is the more cruel of the two; wounds of the mind 
especially if it be a sensitive mind, are more painful tha: 


those of the body He knows himself to be armed with 


weapon, in the use of which perhaps none present cai 
he, 


those who are totally detenceless 


compete with him, and therefore, exercises it upor 


When wit is used in a playful manner, it is a truly amia 


ble quality We know of no greater pleasure than that « 


spe nding anevening ina company possessinga good tundot 


this same good-natured enlivening wit. It keeps away disa 


vreeable thoughts, and, while bright eves flash and youn 


bosoms exult, morose age, and even sombre sullenness 


will relax their rigid features under its genial influence 


Phe quaintly-turned speech, the lively sally, the sly, d 
tendre, 


expressed inuc ndo, the well-fitted double-er 


even the vile 


rely 
yea 


each im its turn ts ech 


rh 


pun oed and re-echoec 


by the pealing la The heart expamds, and all the best 
feelings of nature pre dominate 
brilliant 


her flight: 


The lively fancy shoot 
bold 
but still the peal 
A flame ot 


notments 


daring efforts, and the 


he 


out mto more and 


youth tries a still bi tails 
tailure. 
disap 


the g 


of merry laughter salutes even his 


friendship is kindled ; the pains, and tur 


moil of the world are torgotten,; enius of wit presids 


triumphant, and cries 


“Hence, loathed Melanct 


oly 


and the demon of discord dares 


Melane 


show 


holy flies, ot 


his head Such are the powers which ve possess, () 


ye wits! and as we know you to be too amiable to preter 


giving pain to giving pleasure, we are sure, for the future 


vou will use the brilliant faculty which nature has bestow 


ed upon you, in the way most likely to conduce to the har 


ess of those around vou 
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FANCY BALLS. 


For some weeks the worthy burghers of New-York have | 


been raving distracted about a species of entertainment, 
recently brought forward among the beau monde of this 
country, under the title of * Fancy Balls.” The public 
diaries of that goodly city are loaded with detuils of the 
dresses, and decorations, and assumed characters, and inde- 
scribable delights, accompanying these exquisite specimens 
of advancement in the career of tashion. To a plain, plod- 
ding, sober-minded citizen, accustomed to the ordinary 
dancing parties ot yesterday, these new-fangled fetes may 
appear somewhat startling; and when he learns that “ the 
most respectable citizens’’ have condescended to array 
themselves in the habiliments of a harlequin, and don the 
cap and bells of a zany, he may open his mouth with mar- 
vel, and exclaim, * Well, men may make mountebanks of 
themselves in a free country with the greatest impunity. 
The next step, in order to follow the track of our cockney 
examplars, will be to establish four-in-hand clubs, mount 
the box of a stage-coach, and emulate the skill of our Je- 
hus; an employment productive of far better effects, in its 
connexion with the ordinary business of society.” 

But what signify the croakings of such staid and inflexi 
ble opponents of the progress of improvement? Do we 
not learn by the dirnals of the Duytch-descended town- 
corporate of Niew-Nederlandt, that the contrivances in 
question are getting to be vastly in vogue, and that all who 
would consider themselves at the tp-top of the fon, must 
know somewhat of the management of these balls of fancy. 
Do we not read that Punch and Judy, the Grand Turk, and 
Red Jacket, Palmers trom the Holy Land, and Hottentots 
from the sands of Zahara, all attired in apt costume, with 
masks over their visages, aud set phrases at their tongues’ 
ends, illustrative of then diverse personifications, were in 
attendance? 
and wisdom that must have circulated amidst the throng ! 


How excessively amusing! Llimagine the wit 
Conceive, if possible, how enormously entertaining the 
sight of an oriental monarch coming in contact with a pil- 
grim “ with pease in bis shoes,” each joking the other in 
good homely English! That sensible people should visit 
theatres, and be amused by the help of their own imagina- 
tions, the illusions of scenery, the language of emineut au- 
thors, and the skill of tramed performers, was ounce thought 
to be reasonable ; but now, that species of recreation must 
be set down as a very untashionable sort of folly ; since 
gentlemen, and ladies too, may themselves bec ome actors, 
and find out, exactly, how they ought to teel, and speak, 
and look, when attempting to play the fool! Boston Bulletiv. 


HOUSE-HUNTING. 


Mr. Eniron—When my great grandfather, Hans Von 


schnitzenberg, who was a burgomaster and a common 
ouncil-man to boot, voted in the old city-hall, at the head 
of Broad-street, that quarter day should end on the first of 
May, and there should be but on: day in the year to move, 
t remember that my great grandmother said to him in the 
most affectionate manner, ** Hans, you are a tool; why 
lon’t you let quarter day come when it pleases, and let the 
»Iks move about when they please. Now mind what say : 
vir posterity will always grumble, and our houses will be 
un dewn with persons who want to have a peep, vather 
han to hire the premises, and the sand on our floor will 
ave to be smoothed a dozen times a day 

And so, Mr. Editor, it turns out to be. Scarcely does the 
irst of February arrive, and bills are posted on the door, 
vhen house-hunters—idle gossips, decayed spinsters, and 

r 

trom house to house, mquirnng the rent, posting through 


ld dowagers—throw on their cloaks, and away they go. 


ihe rooms, peepmg inte the pantries, trotting up ito the 
arrets, and asking a thousand questions about this thing 
id that thing—whether the house is hot or cold, damp or 
dry, has rats or Mauhattan water, and what may be its 
vomforts, inconveniences, advantages, or detects—and then 
tis rap, rap, alld iy One slushy morning last week, a 
iv and her two handsome daughters, seeing a bill on my 


ise, knocked tolerably hard—walked mto the parlour and 


took a comfortable seat by the fire Mary Jane, my love, 
id the old lady, “ pull off your In 
\ 


ull not have the good of them when vou go out. Miss 


a-rubber shoes, or 


beyed, and placed her over-shoes, filled with snow and 
melted mud, on the bright brass edges of the grate-pan. My 
Alter 
varming their feet for some time, throwing off their cloaks 


randmother gave her a sharp look, but said nothing 


‘he gurls arranged thei ringlets at the glass—quite at 


lhome—it was time to talk of business. ‘ Well,” said the 
old lady, “ this is a handsome room enough—small, very 
|| small—bless me, that’s a handsome picture—Pyramus and 
'Thisbe, I vow, done by Vanderdecken. No pautries, ma- 
dam, between the folding-doors ? O, I see the house is old- 
fashioned—wooden mantle-pieces. Coruvelia, my dear, run 
up Stairs with this young woman, and look at the cham- 
bers.”’ Cornelia tripped up stairs sans ceremonie, and be- 
gan an agreeable prattie with the maid. * Is this your best 
chamber !—how confined—ceilings low—no iiside shutters 
—Upen that closet-door—V, family jars—sweetmeats, I sup- 
pose—lI like quince. —W here's the nursery !—up two pair of 
stairs ?—it wont do—can't take the trouble of running upand 
down—quite a confined place—let’s gu turough the kitchen. 
—Heaveus, how dark!—no Manhattan water !—no closet tor 


? 


the pots ?—how meconvenient '—O, cooking, | see—chimney 


as large asthe parlour—why don't you use coal !—tooh, how 


it smokes !—I shall be as brown as a mustee. —Ma, it won't 


do; it’s too small and out of order By this time the party 
had thoroughly warmed themselves, adjusted their dresses, 
and sallied out of the room, with “It won't answer, ma’am ; 
but there’s a house opposite with a bill on't, and as we have 
an hour to spare before dinner, we will go through it. Good 
morning.” 

Thus, Mr. Editor, begins the evil of house-letting and in- 
specting, and the fact of all houses being to let at one and 
the same time, sends forth an army of real or pretended 
tenants and expectauts, and scarcely has one set made 
their exit but another makes their eutrance Now, as our 
common council can do every thing, and any thing; and 
extensive as their powers, positive and mupled, may be, 
cannot you persuade them to pass a law making the first 


of May come at any other time it pleases?) N.Y. Buquirer. 





A FABLE. 
To an ox, who was the owner of a meadow, a certain 
rabbit owed a years board He was likewise indebted, 
more or less, to all the meighbours. Wherever he went 


“pay tor the grass,” ** pay tor the bran,” * pay me,” “* pay 


me,” were the cries which rang im his ears. Having ex 
hausted all his promises and grimaces, his creditors began 
to threaten him, and he tound it necessary to play them 
and thinking ot 


some trick. One day, when he was alone, 


this, he saw a dead gazelle lying onthe ground. “* This 
will do; my moportunate frends,” 
fiavi 


dressed himself in the skin, which he adjusted as well as he 


quoin he, * you shall 


see something new.” ng flayed the dead gazelle, he 
could, and then stalked into the meadow * Alas! poor 
gazelle!’ exclaimed every tender-hearted animal, * what 
has happened to thee ! why art thou so miserably thin !’ 
“It was the rabbit whom Liaterrupted when he was en- 
gaged in some sorcery. He cursed me. and that brought 
me mto this condition Hicaven preserve you from vexing 


him!’ “ Ha! do you hear that, comrades’? This hint comes 


very apropos } fear some mischief; let us leave the rab- 
bit alone 

Moral.—When a man is clever, he may avoid paying his 
debts.— There are a good many clever rabbits about town, 


RIVAL ARTISTS, 
Mortimer, the painter, was remarkably fall, aud Edwards 
a very short man, and, untortunately, detourmed, though he 
always stood erect, to make the most of himself. These 
artists painted exch a picture of the same subject, the 
Cavern ol Despair, from Spenser, which they sent to the 
Society of Arts for a prize; and during the ume their works 
were hanging up, it happened that Mortimer and Edwards 
were standing by the side of each other, looking at Ed 
hdwards juite erect 


wards's picture with his usual nn 


portance, striking his caue perpendicularly ou the floor, at 


arm's-length, thus addressed his antagonist: Vel Mr 
Mortimer! how do vou like my pieture ir, there are 
some good parts in it; but why did you make your re ptiles 
so small balwards, puttin his left hand upon bis tup, o 
what may be better Conceived s arm a-himbeo, lookmg up 
to Moituner, observed Phe smaller the more venomous 
PLANNING. 
Some wag in the provincial urnals is gravely circula 


ting a paragraph, under the title of “a hint to the learned, 


in which he proposes to establish a subs« ription society for 


publishing such books as booksellers will not publish. Why 
not have other establishments tor sellme sa meat or ts! 
as b ‘rs or fishmoncers will not sel 





SLEEP. 

A question has been raised how much sleep ts required 
and how long it is necessary to be im bed, for the purpose 
of rest and refreshment. Eight hours have been allotted 
for the labourer, and six for the scholar and gentleman 
Very few gentlemen, however, are satisfied with this scale 
and a « apacity for slee ping u akes the greater part of this 
class of the community inclined to double the period. The 
capacity for sleeping, like the capacity for eating and drink 
ing, is to be increased by indulgence Much depends upon 
habit 
when they will; and are as much cetreshed with a short 


Some people can sleep when they will, and wake 


nap as a long one Sea-laring pe ople have this property 


from education. J} have known persons who have never 
indulged in asecond sleep. One ge ntleman, who enter 
tained a notion that a second nap was injurious, invariably 
got up as soon as he awoke, no matter how early the hour, 
Others again will sleep for tour-and 


W hat 


sort of a morning is it, John! Very wet, sir * Any 
Then, John, you 


winter or summer. 
twenty hours. The celebrated Quin had this laculty 


mullet in the market’ * No, sir 


may call me this time to-morrow So saving, he com- 


posed himself to sleep, and get rid of the ennui of a dull 


day in the arms of Morpheus. One gentleman, in the Spec 





tator, used to sleep by weight I allow myself, one n 
with another, a quarter of a pe und of sleep, within a few 
grains more or less; aud ifupou my rising I find | have not 
consumed my whole quantity, | take out the rest im my 
chair A lazy old woman used to apologize for lying in 
bed, by saying, that “ she lay in bed to contrive Strange 
as this old woman's excuse was, it was an example followe d 
by one of the most extraordmary geniuses of this country, 
viz Brindley, of whom it is recorded, that when any great 
dificulty occurred iw the execution of his works, having 
little or no assistance from books, or the labours of other 
men, his resources lay within bimself. In order, theretore 

to be quiet, and uninterrupte d. whulst he was m search of 
the necessary ¢ xpedients he generally retired to his bed; 
and he has been kuown to lie there one, two, or three days, 


' 


till he had obtained the object m view. He would then get 


up and execute his desigu without any drawing or me del 


There ave different kinds of sleepers, as well as diflerent 
kinds of sleep; some cannot sicep trom home—others can 
notslerp at home; some can sleep on a board, and snore 
on a carpet; wi ile others tumble and toss on a sott bed, as 


Sone ag 


if the down disconcerted ther gem cannot sleep 


- others cannot sleep out of at A miller awakens 


and a tradesman from Cheap 


ih a Leist 
the moment the mill stops; 


side cannot sleep m the country, because it is so plaguy 


quiet Somnambulists, or sleep-walhetrs, ustuily s eep with 


their eyes open; but without vision, Shakspeare, who may 


be considered a very good medical authority, makes Lady 


Macbeth a somuambulist with her eyes open- but then 


sense is shut blusis not always the case however, and 





there is a singular exception, in the imstance of Johanne 


employed one might in cor 





Oporimus a printer, who b 


rectug the copy ota Greek book, tell a ep as be re ad 
and vet ceased not to read, till he had finshed not less than 
a whole page, of which when he awoke, he retamed no re 
collection There are many curious histories of sleeping 
prod: ies on record The Philosop il paactions have 
several; im one, &@ man ept trom August ull January 


There is a case, read bet society of physicians in 1756 


f Elizabeth Orvin, who began her sieep fit in 1738, by 
a four days’ nap, and for ten years atterward never slept 
less than seventeen hours out of the tour-aud-twenty, D 
Brady relates, that some strange methods were resorted to 
to rouse her-—stu ast tonang er back wath honey, aud im 
a hot day exposing her to ahi at bees, Gil ber back w 
full of buwips—maht ay cushion ot her, and pertorming 
acu-puncturation With pins ai { veedles—tlagcllation ne 
other old experunents which the doctor mtorms us} 
thinks better to “ pass over tm silence lot which might 
as well have been spared, for she was very sulky and good 
fur nothing when she was awake This sulkiness, however 
ild be motree as being connected wi the complaint 
Prev ly to this s nolent dise ¢, many the per ' 
wwe become uneasy, sullen, and sarly Iu all, the mind 
has evidently been atlected; and me. where there ha 
been extreme abstmence, t r waking ure have been 


characterized by decided meutal aberration, Quarterly Jou 


Dress sothat it may never be sant or you Whatas 


dressed ina —but 
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‘to have arisen. Sometimes it was left to make its 
own impression without accompaniment. On other 
occasions it was aided by the rude music of early 

times. After the introduction of writing, it necessa- 

rily became more regular in its construction, more 
| elegant and refined. 
The earliest poets of whose genius we have any re- 
mains, were those of the Hebrew race. The Greeks 
| subsequently became famous in the poetic art, and 
| were apparently the first nation that reduced it to pre- 
cise and systematic rules. Buta servile adherence 
| to rule is disclaimed by many modern bards, who 
| think that poets are privileged to soar above all criti- 
| cal laws. Genius, indeed, ought not to be closely 
fettered; yet every branch of literature may be im- 
proved by rules, because, in general, they are founded 
| on common sense. The writer who now demands our 
|| notice, is well acquainted with the dicta and the max- 

, ims of Aristotle and Longinus; and, if he does not 
always observe them, it is because he ventures some- 

|\times to think for himself. 

| Mr. Thomas Moore was born in Dublin, about the 

t y ‘ | year 1780. Being the son of a respectable merchant, 
Cts aie cations on my ope OS he received a good education, first under Mr. White 
At intervals, still rise upon my dreams | , > 7 ’ agape ’ 
Those eyes of sunny light, whose smiling beams an able instructer, and afterward at Trinity College, 
Seem fraught with hope and gladness—still 1 view || where his attainments as a classical scholar distin- 
That matchless mouth, whose perfect beauty seems guished him above the generality of his fellow stu- 
Fresh from the scuiptor’s hand, save that its hue ° : ‘ 

Of soft rich crimson, shows the painter's magic too. dents. Inthe year 1795, he became a member of the 

‘society of the Middle Temple. It was then his inten- 

|| tion to study the law; but he did not find it necessary 

ilto practise that profession. His inclinations leading 
| him into another course, he devoted himself to poetry 
| and elegant literature. His translation of Anacreon, 
|'published before he had completed his twenty-first 

' vear, evinced his learning and talent; and it was soon 

|| followed by a volume of poems, chiefly of an amatory 

complexion. Some of these pieces are neither loose 
nor indelicate; but others seem to require the apolo- 
|| gy which the author made for them, alleging that they 
|| were the ** productions of an age when the passions 
|| very often give too warm a colouring to the imagina- 
tion, Which may palliate, if it cannot excuse, the air 
of levity that pervades so many of them.” 

In 1803 he procured an appointment which gave 

,him an opportunity of visiting the United States. Be- 
ing a strenuous advocate for freedom, he anxiously 
observed the nature of the government and the state 

He then repaired to Sr. 

George, ove of the Bermuda islands, and began to act 
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And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
“ So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 
“The smiles that win, the tints that glow 
* But tell of days in goodness spent, 
“A mind at peace with all below, 
“ A heart whose love i. innocent.” 


Is thy heart pure and gentle? do thine eyes 
Reflect indeed the feelings of a heart 

Replete with nature’s gentlest sympathies ? 
Is the smile on thy lips devoid of art? 

Is thy face but thy mind’s fair counterpart? 
Ah! wherefore do [ ask thee? can it be 

That the world’s lessons even now impart 
Their cold suspicious caution unto me, 

hat i should thus distrust, oh, gentle one! e’en thee? 


Oh! once it had been unalloyed delight 
To meet with such an one as thou—and why 

Must other feelings now arise to blight 
So pure a source of happiness? for | 

Have driven thy sweet face far from my memory, 
Even as a thing | may not dwell upon; 

For thoughts of bitterness came rushing by, 
Clouding my heart, until L strove to shun 

The memory e’en of thee, thou young and guileless one ! 

Yes! vainly now I struggle to recall | 

Thy sweet and open beauty—though still gleams } 








Even now, although my heart is changed, 'tis sweet 
And soothing to my spirit, though it be 
Weary and worn with struggling, thus to meet, 
In this cold heartless world, with one like thee. 
O fresh young spirit! it is sweet to see 
Thy yet unpractised heart and spirit light, 
Frank e’en as childhood’s, and as mildly tree, 
Shedding, o'er all, its radiance, pure and bright, { 
Till earth its first fair hue wears even to my sight. 
Yet even in my happiest hours there dwells 
A touch of sadness; now, while on my ear 
Thy voice of melody entrancing swells, 
While in thy sunoy smile, reflected clear, 
I see the gladness of a heart which ne'er 
Harboured a thought it feared or blushed toown, 
There comes a dun foreboding, sad and drear, 
Hushing that voice of music’s sweetest tone, [throne. 
And quenching those bright eyes where gladness holds her 


Prophet of evil! dark foreboding heart! 


Can mine eye gaze not on a forin so fair 
But thou must dream of death’s approaching dart, 
Marring the joyous beauty centred there? 
Yet there are blights more fatal—better far 
That thy young spirit’s light be quenched, than be 
Darkened with earth's pollutions :—may the star 
Of thy yet spotless life its brilliancy [ free. | 
Ne’er lose, but set undimmed, from earth's dark cloudings 
Oh! mildly beautiful, and gently good ! not long execute the office in person, being content 
Thy fair young brow no care doth yet o’ercast ; 
Thou dost not yet o'er bitter feelings brood ; 
Upon thy open brow thy soul is glassed ; 
But soon this fairy period will be past, 
And thy pure thoughts be mixed with earth's alloy ; 
For thou art verging on to manhood fast, 
And soon the world’s cold maxims will destroy 
Che freshness and the trath which clung around the boy! 


of society in the republic. 


as registrar to the vice-admivalty court; but he did 


to resign one half of the emolument to a deputy, by 
|, whose imputed acts of embezzlement he was after- 
|| ward subjected to trouble and vexation. 
Continuing his literary pursuits, he at length esta- 
blished his fame by the beauties of Lalla Rookh. His 
illustration of a variety of national melodies, by ap- 





propriating characteristic poetry to each, highly gra- 
tified the public; 
his muse did not—as is sometimes the case—detract 
trom the prevailing opinion of his merit. He has also 
His Life of 


Sheridan is marked by spirit and ability, as well as 


and the subsequent productions of 


BIOGRAPHY. 





MOORE. 


Porrry is almost coeval with the on igin of society. 


distinguished hiunself as a biographer. 


Nations in general had poets, even before they were by the graces of style; and it is free from that par- 


acquainted with the elements of literature. This as- tiality which is too frequently shown where the life 


sertion may seem problematical to many; but, if we of a selected individual is the object. His acquaint- 


reflect on the nature of the case, it is not so surpri- ance with the history of his native country is displayed 


sing as to be incredible. An occasional elevation of in the supposed Memoirs of Captain Rock ; and his 


thought, a fit of animation, or a strong excitement, satirical asperity is as conspicuous in that work, as in 
the account of the Fudge Family. 


But of all his works, the one 


will lead the speaker into a course of diction superiol 


to the tameness of ordinary conversation. Figurative which we think most 


ind metaphorical language, forcible allusions and apt worthy of his genius and reputation, and which will 
comparisons, drawn both from nature and from art, be a durable monument to his fame, is ** The Epicu- 
will offer themselves to the mind of one who unites. re in,” published in 1827. Although written in prose, 
imagination with talent; a measured cadence will this is a poem, and a masterly poem, alike valued for 
The style has all the live- 


Cul 


syon follow; and this species of amusement will at its lustre and its purity. 


length become an art. Thus poetry may be supposed tiness which usually marks his npositions, and 


abounds in those sparkling illustrations which give 
animation to his poetic prose. Take, for example, 
some at random—* fountains and lakes, in alternate 
motion and repose, either wantonly courting the ver- 
dure, or calmly sleeping in its embrace’—*' though 
| Melancholy, as usual, stood always near, her shadow 
‘fell but half-way over my vagrant path, and left the 
rest more welcomely brilliant from the contrast’”—* J 
could distinguish some female tones, towering high 
and clear over all the rest, and forming the spire, as 
it were, into which the harmony lessened as it rose’’— 
** 1 saw the love-bower and the tomb standing side 
by side, and pleasure and death keeping hourly watch 
upon each other.” The design is simple, and exhi- 
bits no remarkable mechanical ingenuity ; but it is ex 
ecuted with a flowing pencil, and in warm and bril- 
liant colours. ‘There is no straining after vehemence 
and sublimity; but there is, throughout, abundance oj 
poetical thought and imagery, grace and refinement. 
| The chief features of Mr. Moore's poetry are grace 
land tenderness; yet he is not deficient in animation 
‘nor in force. He seems to pour forth his whole sou! 
, when he treats of the enchanting passion of love ; and, 
\if the other feelings of the beart are not so well deli 
neated by him, he at least touches them with an ele 
{gant pencil. He may be styled the minstrel of th: 
day ; for he is at once a poet, singer, composer, and 
instrumental performer. 





SPENCER. 
| Spencer was steeped in romance. He was th: 
/prince of magicians, and held the keys which un- 
locked enchanted doors. All the fantastic illusions 
of the brain belonged to him—the dreamer’s secret, 
|the madman’s visions, the poet’s golden hopes. He 
threw a rainbow across the heaven of poetry at atime 
when all seemed dark and unpromising. He was the 
very genius of personification; and yet his imagina 
tion was less exerted than his fancy. His spirit wa 
idle, dreaming, and voluptuous. He seems as though 
he had slumbered through summer evenings in cave 
or forest, by Mulla’s stream or the murmuring ocean. 
| Giants and dwarfs, fairies, and knights, and queens, 
rose up at the waving of his charming rod. Ther 
was no meagreness in his fancy, no poverty in his 
His invention was without limit. He drew 


up shape after shape, scene after scene, castle and 


details. 


lake, woods and caverns, monstrous anomalies, and 
the 
depths of his mind. There is a prodigality and con 
sciousness of wealth about his creations, which re- 


| beautiful impossibilities, from unfathomabl: 


mind one of the dash and sweep of Rubens’ pencil ; 
‘but, in other respects, his genius differed materially 
from that of the celebrated Fleming. In colouring 
they are somewhat alike, and in the * Masque of Cu- 
pid” some of the figures even claim an affinity to the 
But, generally speaking, Spence: 
ind 
of flesh 
earth. His men were, indeed, sometimes chivalrous 


artist's shapes. 


was more ethereal refined. Rubens was a de 


} 


! , 
cided painter and blood. He belonged t 
ind intellectual—his beasts were grand and match 
less—but his women were essentially of clay, and ot 
a very homely fashion. Spencer sketched with mor: 


He had not 


the flash and fever of colouring which lighted up th 


precision, and infinitely more delicacy. 
productions of the other; but his genius was mor 
spiritualized, his fancy traversed a lofty eminence 
The brain 


} 


and loved to wander in remoter haunts. 


of the one was like an ocean, casting up ata sing 
effort the most common and extraordinary shapes ; 
while the poet had a wilderness of fancy, from whos 


glades and haunted depths stole forth the airies 


silent 


fictions of romance. The nymphs of Spencer a: 

decidedly different from those of the painter; and h 

sylvans have neither the hideous looks of Poussin’: 

carnal satyrs, nor that vinous spirit which flushes an 
tf Bacchanalians of Rubens 


gives life to the reeling 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROB. 
EMBLEMS. 


1 ask not of the autumn gale, with sere leaves on its wing, 

Why the dim cloud outspreads its fold above the sky of spring ; 
Why the new buds were folded up, when its first tone was beard, 
When to the far aod bright southwest wandered the summer-bird ; 
Or why the stream gquee bask no more the image of the sky, 

But with red trophies on its breast, went sad and moaning by; 

While the barvest sheaves were gathering in, and the reaper’s sickle 


shone, 
Like a saddening thought in memory’s brain, of visions that are gone. 


Why should the spirit question thus, when soon the winter's wreath 
Will fade on the far mountain’s brow, at spring’s awakening breath ; 
When its cloud-curtain soon will drop, and in the pleasant sky | 

The warm sweet voice of the year’s birth, will echo wild and high ; 


While birds in its far depths wit! fit—and, thrilling from each mouth, | 


Will steal pervading melody, like tidings from the south ; 
When stream and leaf will glance, and thought will wander far and free, 
Bringing new smiles and fresh delight, oh, nature! unto thee. 


Lasked not of the dying sun, why, when at evening-tide 

His last red glauce is cast abroad on the green upland side, 

Why the glad influence of his smile may pot vet linger on, 

Or why his yellow locks should blend with twilight’s fold of dun; 
Day, night, and morn must come and go along the changetul sky, 
Grateful with shadow and with shade to the inquiring eye ; 

All have a blessing in their birth—all hold a tranquil power, 
Whether ’tis morn’s awakening giow, or evening's pensive hour ! 
Thus should the soul in silence gaze, lit by pale memory’s star, 
Along the heaving tide of life, whose wrecks but bubbies are ; 

And tho’ the light of joy is dim, tho’ hope’s warm dream bath fled— 
Tho’ the deep wind hath mourniul tones along the slumbering dead, 
till let the spirit look abroad, and onward, to the rest, 

Which comes, as twilight-suadow s steal along earth’s verdant breast ; 
And chastened in the night of ill, amidst its shadowed gloom, 

Look to the holy morn which breaks the darkness of the tomb! 














THE DRAMA. 
PLAYERS. 

Ir is a curious fact, that the greatest actors have 
‘een produced in those nations where they have been 
the least esteemed as men. Among the Romans, 
theatrical declamation was carried to greater perfec- 
tion than among the Greeks; and the Romans held 
ictors as slaves, while in Greece they were freemen, 
ind devoted to a profession which was not considered 
is dishonourable. No Greek writer mentions a sin- 








zle actor who had ever distinguished himself in his) 
art; while the Romans speak with admiration of their 


Esoppus and their Roscius—and yet the Paphian 


law prohibited the marriage of senators with women|| 


who had ever exhibited themselves on the stage. Mo- 
dern nations are not less capricious. 


comic and tragic, notwithstanding the prejudice 
which exists against them. In England this preju- 
dice is not carried to quite so great a length. Lord 
Chatham corresponded with Garrick, and his ashes 
repose in Westmiuster Abbey. In this country, pu- 
lic opinion is not very favourable to professional 
players; the most distinguished for talent do not 
rank very high in society, and however much they 
may be admired, they are not allowed to mingle on 
equal terms with those who constitute the best socie- 
ty of our cities. This is owing to the force of public 
pinion, which will not be easily changed, whether it 
be well or ill founded. In this country, where the 
inost splendid field is open to legal or medical talent 
ind industry, the occupation of a * poor player, who 
struts and frets his hour upon the stage,”’ is not one, 
however alluring the fame may be which it promises, 
that will induce many to follow it. In this profession, 
\owever, no ordinary man can attain perfection or 
fame. A great actor must be a man of genius; he 
must unite to the intellectual many of the best phy- 
sical powers. The tragedian should be the creature 
if passion, and possess great sensibility and intelli- 
sence, as well as a fine person and a good voice. He 
should, according to ‘Talma, himself an admirable 
model, be gifted with an imagination which * asso- 
siates him with the inspiration of the poet, transports 
him back to times that are past, and renders him 
present and identified with those historical person- 
ages or impassioned beings which have been created 
by genius; which reveal to him, as if by magic. their 
physiognomy, their heroie stature, their language, 
their habits, all the shades of their charac ier, all the 


iovements of their soul, 


| to speak to the actress playing with him, to give real 
| force and tenderness to those expressions. Much | 


| 


|| Garrick is said to have witnessed the agony of a man/@"d most persons are, more or less, in a constant 


France has) 
produced most skilful and distinguished actors, both | 


ind all their singularities! 


and which enables him to enter into the most tragic | lowing anecdote, which serves to exhibit the admira- 

| situations, and the most terrible of the passions, as ition which the tragic talents of Talma could excite 

| if they were his own.” These remarks are unques-| Having entered into an engagement to perform at 
tionably correct. To express passion in all its shades Bordeaux, he received the following curious letter, 
and varieties, it must have been felt; and the actor ||previously to his arrival, addressed 

| must be liable to the extremes of passion, and con- 
sult and study his own nature, before he can exhibit) |. . 7 a al ie 
them in all the trath and power of reality. “Inmy]|  ” ae nen - y sir francs, and am without re- 

own person,” says the same celebrated French tra- jsource. I hear you are to honour the town with your 

| gedian, “in any circumstance of sny life in which I |presence, and that at the very moment when I pro- 


; ose to put an end to my life. I therefore defe 
experienced deep sorrow, the passion of the theatre aaerthend,. ; erefore defer my 
project in admiration of your talents, which I know 


only by your fame. I conjure you, then, to hasten 
your visit, that | may admire you, and expire. Re 
fuse not the desires of your fellow-creature, who, be- 


“TO THE SON OF MELPOMENE. 





|| was so strong in me, that, although oppressed with 
| real sorrow, and in the midst of the tears I shed, 1 | 
| made, in spite of myself, a rapid and fugitive obser- 
vation on the alteration of my voice, and on a certain |). . : 
,;Spasmodic vibration which it contracted in tears; me aie te tes wg four days, has divided the sun 
;which remains, as follows: 


and I say it not without some shame, I even thought | 


| of making use of it on the stage, and, indeed, this EPR ORR « os +s005. ines Some 
: : , Se ee 2 an Se 

| experiment on myself has often been of service vo Poison, .. 6+ eee eee reese O do, Wo 

me.’ Lekain is said, in his latter years, to have 6 francs 





||fallen passionately in love with a Madam Benoit, || " — 
; whom he always placed in the first side-wing of the | THE ESSAYIST. 

| theatre whenever he played, and addressed to her all | - 

1 the expressions of tenderness and love which he had | 





TIME. 

THERE never was any thing so warred against as 
‘of this power, however, is the effect of imitation.|)*#me- Many men are, by profession, time-killers ; 
\ who had accidentally let fall from his arms, while State of hostility with that which, if rightly treated, i 
| dandling it in a piazza, a child whom he almost mad-| ™4n’s best friend. Some do not hesitate to styl: 
ly loved, and the player always availed himself of time “the enemy ;” and others, while they pretend 
this terrible picture in his personation of Lear. But? friendship for it, fail not to treat it as a foe. But 
these imitations are not peculiar to the player—the | Still time exists in spite of all the attempts of man 
poet and the painter are alike influenced by them. | 4g4inst its life, and pursues its uninterrupted course 
Michael Angelo is reported to have stabbed his bro-| “hile successive generations of mortals perish by 
ther, that he might transfuse the contortions of his)!" side. 
features, in the agony of death, on the canvass. | Of time-killers by profession there are numbers 
Ariosto excited a violent burst of rage in his father, Of these, the idler boasts of being the greatest, though 
and, in ecstacy, allowed him to indulge it, that he |! fact he is the least successful, The only gratifi- 
might describe an angry father with greater power, | cation of his life consists in a few certain meals, and 
in a comedy he was then composing. ||some incidental circumstances. The time not taken 

A tragedian does not require more talent, but he 
must possess more power, sensibility, and enthusiasm, | 
than a comedian. The comedian represents inci- 
dents, and personates characters, that he sees every 
day, and with which he is familiar; his imagination 
has less exercise ; he is acting in the sphere in which 
he, in fact, revolves; he has only to employ the fa- 
culty of imitation in representing the little passions, 
follies, and weaknesses of those in his own condition 
in life: but his observation must be accurate; if he 
exaggerate or fall short of nature, it will be imme- 


up in these is to him a dreary blank, which he 
After breakfast, he 
starts to kill time till dinner; and from dinner till 


would, if possible, annihilate. 


supper he pursues the same game; but at night his 
bag is still empty. 
even produce a few feathers from the Wings of time, 


Miserable sportsman! he cannot 


so bad a marksman is he. Time is in fact making 
game of him, and leads him a will-o’-the-wisp dance 
4 from morn till night. With no one do the hours pass 
more heavily. ‘The hour-glass seems, as it were, to 
float before his sight, and the more his eye is fixed 


diately observed by those before whom he appears, 0" "> the slower appears the sand to flow. 


who, from their own experience, are always capable 
of judging of the correctness of the copy they are but while he levels desperate blows at “the enemy,’ 
contemplating. ‘The tragic actor, on the contrary, his more cautious opponent retaliates with a sure; 
must quit,” says Talma, very properly, “the circle) aim. Ilis very exertions to maim the foe only tend 
in which he is accustomed to live, and launch into to weary, weaken, and destroy himself, 

the high regions where the genius of the poet has The man of pleasure, though in some measure 
placed and clothed, in ideal forms, the beings con- | time-killer, is more properly a time-driver. He would 
d Ile would yoke it to his cha 


The libertine is also by profession a time-killei 


ceived by his imagination, or already furnished him! make a slave of me. 
by the pen of history. As to the physical qualities, riot-wheels; he would drive it his own pace; and 
it is evident that the pliability of the features, and the | when he pleased, he would drive it away altogether 
expression of the countenance, ought to be stronger, But time isa restive beast, and will not submit to by 
the voice more full, sonorous, and more profoundly, so treate d: it obeys neither the lash nor the rein; and 
articulate in the tragic actor, who stands in need of the more he tries to get rid of it, the more it haunt 
certain combinations, and more than ordinary powers, him. 
The man of the world isa pretende i friend of tame 
energy, a part in which the author has frequently col- He courts its favour, and would fain turn it to a 
lected in a narrow compass, and in the space of two ‘count. But time is not so easily caught. It appears 
hours, ali the movements, all the agitations, which for a short period to lend itself to his projects. Ir 
an impassioned being can often only feel in the course poises for a moment on its wings; but this is only 
of a long life. 


to perform, from beginning to end, with the same 


When we,” he then asks, ** con- that it may take the better aim; then pounces on it 
sider all the qualities necessary to form an excellent. prey, and with a fell sweep of its scythe mows down 
tragic actor, all the gifts which nature ought to have all his schemes of happiness, and scatters his hope 
bestowed on him, can we be surprised that such actors, to the winds. 

* We close these remarks with the fol- 


are suv rare The busy man may be ¢ hiercu as a lime-f 
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He is ever engaged in a breathless pursuit of time. | 
Ife grasps the shadow, but the substance escapes. | 

The indolent man has not the spirit either to attack 
or to pursue tine: he ts, therefore, neither a time- 
killer nor a time-hunter, but a time-catcher. He is 
constantly laying traps for time; but his bird-lime 
snares never succeed; and while he is trying to catch 


time, it hops out of his reach. 





The sycophant, every one knows, is a time-server ; 
and perhaps, of all the meddlers with time, he is the! 
only one who appears to profit by his business ; for it 
must be acknowledged that he too often succeeds in 
his worldly scliemes. 

O Time! how art thou bothered and bantered! 
The fool loses thee; the wise man finds thee; the 
sportsman runs against thee; the gamester bets 
against thee; the fiddler keeps thee; the dancing- | 
master kicks thee; and the drummer beats thee. So} 
that, poor ‘Time! thou art lost, found, jostled, cheat- 
ed, kept, kicked, and beaten! and yet, after all this | 
ill-usage, thou dost not appear a whit the worse for 


wear. 
But though time is thus treated by the world, there 
isa period at which every one would faim claim si 


indulgence or arrest its steps. ** One short moment 


* cries the dying sinner. “A long) 
} 
* A short time 
of “ 
longer ! Il 
had but time! And yet | 


all these either have been, or are, engaged in open 


for repentance! 
"e 


day !" prays the condemned culprit. 


” 


exclaims the unsatisfied sensualist. 


” 


sighs the worldly schemer. 


or disguised hostility with the very object whose com- 
passion they solicn, or whose flight they deplore. 
My poor friend, Sir Pendulum Pivot, was the most 
unlucky wight in his dealings with tume that ever I 
met with. [le was a professed economist of time, 
and yet he never had a moment to spare. His mind 
was a kind of balance-wheel, ever vibrating between 
the right and the wrong; so that, in deciding upon 
neither, he left every thing undone, His watch was 
constantly in his hand, and yet he kept no watch 
upon himself. His house was full of time-keepers; 
and though time was thus ever staring him in the 
face, he was always, most paradoxically, either be- 
fore or behind his time. In music he was sure to be 
out of time; and in dancing he never could keep 
time, though, like other fops, he had a glaring pair 
of clocks at each ankle. 


word, he was a time-server; and yet ungrateful time 


In the literal sense of the 


served him at last a scurvy trick; tor the poor knight 
died of vertigo, because the surgeon could not arrive | 
in tine to bleed him. 

He only ts the truly wise man who, knowing th 
nature and the value of time, conforms himself to its 
movements, and seeks to benefit by its presence ; 
neither endeavouring to accelerate nor to retard its 
pace; being aware that time waits for no man, he 
wisely waits upon time. ‘Time is then to him as the 
bark in which he sails; it moves, but he perceives 
not its progress. Thus he floats quietly down the 
stream of life, till time at length launches him into 
the ocean of eternity. 





SONG. 


lo love thee was the easiest task 
Aflection ever taught me; 

But now I'm forced with smiles to mash 
The wo that task has wrought me, 

I saw thee fond, and thought thee true 
And swittly flew my hours; 

But ob, | wove a wreath of rue 
Which I mistook for lowers 

Then go, deceiver, haste away 
Fo me be lost tor ever, : 

Since | am doomed to hail the day 
Phat shall our fortunes sever 

Yes, go, nor let me see again 
That smile, love's treacherous toke 

Lest ] once more resume my chain 
And this poor heart be broken 


FROM THE LONDON MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE SEPARATION. 


* Lorsque l'on aime comme il faut, 
“Le moindre eloignement nous tue; 
“ Et ce, dont on cherit la vue, 

« Ne revieot jamais assez tot.” 


He's gone, dear Fanny '—gone at last— 
We've said good by—and all is over; 
*Twas a gay dream—but it ts past— 
Next Tuesday he will sail from Dover 
Well! gentle waves be round his prow; 
But tear and prayer alike are idle ; 
Oh! who shall fill my album now? 
And who shall hold my pony’s bridle ? 


Last night he left us after tea— 
I never thoug'it he'd leave us—never ; 
He was so pleasant—was'nt he? 
Papa. too, said he was so clever! 
And, Fanny, you'll be glad to hear, 
Phat little boy, that looked so yellow, 
Whose eyes were so like his, my dear, 
Is a poor little orphan tellow, 


That odious Miss Lucretia Browne, 

Who, with her horrid pugs and libels, 
Is always running through the town, 

And circulating tracts and bibles ; 
Because he never danced with her, 

Told dear mamma such horrid scandal, 
About his moral character, 

For stooping just to tie a sandal! 


She said he went to fights and fairs— 
That always gives papa the fidgets ; 
She said he did not know his prayers— 
He's every Sunday at St. Bridget’s; 

She said he squeezed one’s waist and hands, 
Whene’er he waltzed—a plague upon her !— 
I danced with him at Lady Bland’s, 
He never squeezed me—'pon my honour 


His regiment have got the rout— 

Lhe y can down bere to quell the riot 
And now what can they be about? 

The stupid people are so quiet:— 
They say it is to lndia, too— 

It there, I'm sure he'll get the liver! 
And should he bathe—he used to do— 

fhey’ve crocodiles in every river, 


There may be bright eyes there, and then!— 
I'm sure | love bim lke a brother ;— 
His lute will soon be strung again, 
His heart will soon beat for another. 
I know him well! he is not false— 
Jut when the song he loves is playing, 
Or after he has danced a waltz, 
He never knows what he is saying. 





I know ‘twas wrong—'twas very wrong— 
fo listen to his wild romancing ; 
Last night I danced with him teo long— 
Oue’s always giddy after dancing: 
But when he be geed me so to sing, 
And when he sighed, and ask'd me, would I? 
Aud when he took ny turquoise ring, 
I'm sure t could not help it, could [? 
Papa was lecturing the girls, 
And talked of settlements and rentals ; 
I wore a white-lace frock—and pearls— 
Hle looked so well im regimentals! 
And just before we came away, 
While we were waiting for the carriage, 
I heard him, not quite plainly, say 
Something of blacksmiths—and of marriage 





Ile promised, if he could get leave, 

He'd soon come back—I wonder, can he? 
Lord Hill is very strict, | blieve.— 

What could he mean by blacksmiths, Fanny ?— 
He said he wished we ne'er had met.— , 

I auswered—it was lovely weather! 
And then he bade me not for ret 

Phe pleasant days we passed together 


He's cone—and other lips may weave 

\ stronger spell than mine to bind hin 
But bid tum, if he love me, leave 

Those rhy mes he made me love, behind him 
Pell him I know those wayward strings 

Not always sound to mirthful measures ; 
But sighs are sometimes pleasant things 


And tears trom those we love are treasures 


Tell him to leave off drinking wine, 
Tell hin to break himself of smokine 
fell him to getto bed at nine— 
His hours are really quite provoking 
Tell him I hope he won't get fat, 
Fell him to act with due reflection 
ell him to wear a broad-leafed hat 
} 


Or else he'll ruin his complexio: 





| said he could not then discharge it. 


Tell him I am go ill to-day— 
Perhaps to-morrow I'll be better; 
Tell him before he goes away, 
To write me a consoling letter: 
Tell him to send me down that song 
He said he loved the best of any— 
Tell him I'm sure I can’t live long, 
And—bid him love me—won't you, Fanny ? 





COURT ANECDOTES. 





JUSf REPROOPF. 


Wuenw Holbein the painter was privately drawing a lady s 
picture for Henry the eighth, a nobleman forced himsel! 
violently intothe chamber. Holbein resenting this violation 
of his privacy, threw him down stairs; the peer cried out 
Holbein bolted himself in, escaped over the roof of the 
house, and running directly to the king, fell on his knees 
and besought his majesty to pardon him without declaring 
the offence. The king promised to forgive him, if he would 
tell the truth. 
After hearing the whole, his majesty said to the 


Immediately arrived the lord with his com 
plaint. 
nobleman—*‘ You have behaved in a manner unworthy 
{ tell you, of seven peasants I can make a 
Begone, and remembe 


your rank 
many lords, but not one Holbein. 
this, if you ever pretend to avenge yourself, I shall look or 
apy injury you do the painter as done to me.” 





A BOLD RELIANCE, 


In Mr. Fox's frolicsome days, a tradesman, who held t 
bill for two hundred pounds, called for payment. Charle 
‘* How can that be? 
said the crediter; ‘you have just now lying before y\ 
‘* Those,” replied Mr 
The trades 
** Now, sir, 


bank-notes to a large amouwnt.”’ 
Fox, “are for paying my debts of honour.” 
man immediately threw his bill into the fire. 
said he, *‘ mine is a debt of honour, which I cannot now 
oblige you to pay.’ Charles, much to his honour, instant 
ly paid him his full demand 





FREE AND EASY. 


Frederick, while reviewing his guard, happened to take 
out his snuff-box, and was tapping on the lid, when one ot 
Ple ust 


The hing demanded, in 


his grenadiers stepped out of the ranks, and said, * 
your majesty, I'll take a pinch.” 
an angry tone, what he meant by such a freedom, and hy 
replied, “In my country, sire, when any one taps on th 
box, it is a sign that every body round is welcome to a 
pinch, and [ thought your majesty meant as much.” The 
king laughed at this odd explanation of an odd custom 
and presented the box, a gold one, enriched with jewels, t 
the soldier, bidding him keep it for his sake 





A MIRROR FOR VANITY. 


Queen Elizabeth, admiring the elegance of the Marqu 
de Villa de Mediana, a Spanish nobleman, complimente: 
him on it, begging, at the same time, to know who pos 
sessed the heart of so accomplished a cavalier? ** Madam 
said he, “a lover risks too much on such an occasion; t 
your majesty’s willis alaw. Excuse me, however, if I fea 
to name her; but request your majesty’s acceptance of he 
portrait He sent her a looking-glass 


POWER OF BEAUTY. 


Olympias suspected that Philip of Macedon, her hus 
band, withdrew his attachment to her in favour of a The 
salian lady. Falling im with the superstitious opinion of ¢ 
aay concerning the pee ple ot 1! essaly, the queen susper 
ed that her vival had used magic arts to seduce the afl 
tions of Philip. Stimulated by the desire of revenge, ai 
abhorrence of the frail Thessalian s trauds, she rushed i 
her presence On the first sicht of the be auty of compl 
ion, and symmetry of features, and form of her rival, t 


awe-struck queen exclaimed, ‘I see, lady, and forgiy 
your sorcery: it consists in your charms alone. To k 
upon you, is, at the same moment, to love you Proi 


and vindictive as she was, she exhibited this rare instance? 





of jealousy disarmed by beauty It wast same Oly! 


pias who said of a young man of the court of Macedo! 
that had married a beautiful woman of a very doubt! 


character, that he had indeed consulted his eves, but 1 


his ears 
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A DEAR BARGAIN. 


Louis XI. in his youth, used to visit a peasant, whose 
arden produced excellent fruit. When he ascended the 
throne, his old friend presented him 4 turnip of extraordi- 
nary size. The king smiled, and remembering his past 
pleasures, ordered a thousand crowns tu the peasant. The 
lord of the village hearing of this liberality, thus argued 
with himself: “If this fellow get a thousand crowns for 
his turnip, I have only to present a capital horse to the 
munificent monarch, and my fortune ts made."’ According- 
ly, he carries to court a beautiful barb, and requests his 
majesty’s acceptance of it. Louis highly praised the steed, 
ind the donor's expectation was caised tothe highest, when 
the king called out, “ Bring me my turnip!” and present- 
ing it to the seigneur, added, ** This turnip cost me a thou- 
sand crowns, and I give it to you for your horse.” 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





A SKETCH OF A FRENCH YOUNG LADY, 
EDUCATED AT A CONVENT. 


ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG ENGLISH LADY. 


A FRENCH young lady, at sixteen or seventeen years of | 
age, goes from a convent into the world—you know whata | 


convent is—the nuns, with whom she has lived ever since 


ver childhood, restore her to her parents, who frequently | 


the same day deliver her to a husband—her only previous 
acquaintance with whom consisted in some frigid comph- 
ments paid her through a grate. She can say her beads, 
the angelus, the benedicile, the thanksgiving ; she has learn- 
d ahundred ways of recommending herself to the saint 
whose name she bears, to her guardian angel, to the patron 
She has read more 
than once some extracts of the legend; she knows a num- 


saint of the order and of the convent. 


ber of marvellous tricks which demons and spirits play in 
this lower world; she is ignorant of none of those little pas- 
times with which the mmagination and judgment of girls are 
sercised; she can colour images, and adorn with straw 
and gilt paper an Agnus Dei or a holy relic, as elegantly as 
a professed nun. Perhaps she also knows how to embroi- 
der a lower in gold or silk, and in thread on cloth, to work 
ala marli, to make buckles of ribands, and even to knit 
stockings. She has received in the great parlour some les- 
sons of the minuet and country dance; she makes admira- 
bly well the most profound courtesies Lastly, if she is 
ond of music, the matron grand chantress will take a plea- 
sure in teaching her to so/-fa, and she will sing most devout- 
y little hymns and long canticles 

See, madam, how tar they go—the knowledge, the ta- 
ents, the attainments, of a young Frenchwoman of quality, 
sho has been well educated Ihe mother glories in hav- 
mg a daughter so well formed for the world; she pretends 
to discover that she does uot hold up her head, that she has 
« shoulder too high, or an awkward air, to have it thought 

at she may still be improved, so as to become a prodigy 
The young lady, enriche i with such an ample collec thon of 
wecomplishments, is placed at the head of a numerous and 
plendid household, is presented at court, introduced into 
all companies, given up to the great world, and it is recom- 
vended to ber to become a wite within the year 


ahove has been translated from an old Fren 


rodied with relerence t 
ish females 


work, and thus pa 
) the march of mind in the education of Eng- 


ADDRESSED TO A CHINESE LADY 

An English young lady at sixteen or seventeen vears of 
ce, sometimes sooner, goes trom a boarding-school into 
ve worki—you know what a boarding-school is:—the go- 
erness with whom she has lived ever since her childhood— 
except during the holydays—restores her to her parents, 
who, frequently the same day, introduce her to their friends, 
f whom she knows a little by a few cold caresses she has 
received from them in her mamma's drawing-room, when 
it home for the holydays, before being brought out. She 
knows very well how to conduct herself at church, repeat 
her prayers, and note down the heads of the sermon. She 
has a hundred ways of recommending herself to the world 
tor her devotion to the religion she professes—her own 
onscience, and the patroness of the Bible Society te which 
she belongs. } 
novels; she knows a number of extraordinary tricks which 
ords and ladies play in the fashionable world: she is igno-' 


She has read, at least once, all the popular 


rant of none of those little Girtations with which the imagi- 
nation and judgment of girls are exercised; she can paint 
flowers, and adorn chimney-pieces with straw and gilt pa- 
per, and other nic-nacs, as a supplier to 
Perhaps she also knows how to em- 


as elegantly 
one of the bazars. 
broider a flower on muslin, in worsted or satin-stitch, to 
work en appliquee, make bead-braceiets, and even gentle- 
men's watch-guards. She has been taught in the dancimg- 
room how to walk a quadrille, and im the coach-house how 
to step into a carriage; gives admirable siares, and inimit- 
able nods. 
lents for music, the siging-master must bestow the more 


Lastly, if she is ound to have no taste nor ta- 


pains in teaching her to sul-fa, and she will scream most 
confidently little opera airs, and play long concertos 
Think, madam, how wonderful are the knowledge and 
acquirements of a young English lady of rank, who has 
been fashionably educated! 
ducing a daughter so well tutored te play her character— 


The mother exults im intro- 


affirms she is all talent, beauty, and elegauce—completely 
finished—an absolute phanix. The young lady, enriched 
with sc many pertections, finds herself the leader of a nu- 
merous and flattering set of acquaintances—is presented at 


Almack's—goes to every party—devotes herself to fashion 


| —and is advised by her mamma to become the bride of the 


most eligible uxan that offers before the close of the season 





A JUDICIOUS TITLE. 

On a vacancy in the Scotch bench, a certain advocate, of 
some standing at the bar, but by no means remarkable for 
the brilliancy of his parts or the extent of his legal know 
ledge, was in full expectation of being appointed to the va 
cant gown. This is done by a court letter, sigued with the 
king’s sign manual. In the tull flutter of his darling hopes 
he one day encountered an old brother lawyer, notorious 
for the acidity of bis temper and the poignancy aud acr 
‘Weel, friend Robby , said the 
latter, “‘ | hear ye're to get the vacant goon.’ Yes, Mi 


mony of his remarks. 
C—k, | have reason to believe so. “ Have ye gotten doon 
your letter yet frae London!” “No; but | expect an ex- 


press every minute.” “ Nae doot, nae doot. Have you 
bethought yoursel o’ what teetle ye're to tak? Lord H—n 
will never do: ye ken that’s the teetle o' ane o oor grand 
est dukes 


gang by the style an 


Gudesake, for a bit session lordy like you to 





teetle o' ane high and michty prince 
my certy, that would be a bonny boorlesque on a’ waridly 
honours and dignities. Weel-a-weel, let that be a pass over 
Noo a teetle ye maun hae, thats as clear as the licht, and 
there’s ane come just now into my head that will answer 
ye toa T: when ye're a lord, freend Robby, yell be Lord 
Preserve Us!” “ You are very impertinent, Mr. C—k,” re 

plied the nettled judge expectant; *‘ 1] amsure you may tind 
awaur’’(worse.) There never perhaps was, or will be, con 

prehended so much pit! y meaning and bitter sarcasm 
a single syllable, as that which formed the astounding re 


sponse—* Whaur ?”” (where!) 
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Vilit wry Parade Ground.—F rom late proceedin s mm the 


common council, it still appears to be the determination of 


most of its members to destroy this public square A pro- 
position to this effect has been laid before them and acted 
upon. Such a project cannot fail to excite the astonish 
ment of the citizens; but should it succeed, we believe it 
will have to encounter stronger marks of disapprobation 
than any other scheme, however wild, withm our recollec- 
tion So far trom being able to comprehend the wisdom 


ot the measure, we are free to confess, that, in cur view of 


the subject, it carries with it the marks of the grossest folly, 
not fo say stupidity lu place of domg what is here pro 


good sense of every man in 


posed, we would appeal to the g 
the city, and ask if it would not be more in accordance 
with his views to continue the square, and, ata future period, 
to embellish it by double rows of trees imside the pune 
between which a handsome gravelled walk might be made 
Have the corporation set their faces against every thing 
like public improvement and convenience? Are ornaments 
and good air repugnant to their feelings, and offensive to 
their senses? This being the only suitable square in the whol 
city, we would ask how and where the troops, now so nu 
merous and respectable, and who reflect credit on the state 
are, at a future day, to be assembled and perform their evolu- 


tions? Can it be that the sage gentleman who broughit for 


ward the resolution, thought of this matter at the time ot 
doing what he did? And does he think, forsooth, to raise 
a vain aud empty popularity by the project It he does 
we appre hend he will find, in the end, that he has lavoured 
under an egregious mistake We pity such weakness as 
much as we despise such tolly 
his proposition, savourimg so strongly of ignorance an 

littleness, of narrow views and paltry conceptions, is an at 
gument which bears on its face the stamp of conviction 


aud which the citizens ought not to torget, of the nec essity 


of another chamber in the corporation, i order toat atime 
ly check might be given to schemes which origmate either 
in corrupt motives, or in the senseless brain ot would-be 
great men. We think we have never heard of a cas 


which more strikingly verifies Franklin's remerk, that “a 
collection of wise men is at times the greatest tool im the 


world.” We shall recur to this subject hereafter 


Economy !—It has been Whispered that the common cout 


cil, m order to show thei adherence to those doctrines o 
rigid economy so commendable in prude rulers, and se 
characteristic of the wisdom of the age, bave it m contem 
plation to remodel! the old jail, with a view to making ita 
piace of deposite tor public records, Kc, &« As this ear 
dinal virtue, ¢conomy, i m such high estimation and i 
one which ought never to be lost sight of, especially amon 
those enlightened statesmen and lawcivers who have o 
sinister designs to cover, we most cordially yield it our un 
qualified homage and devotion) In the present iostance 
we feel ourselves called upon to add our tribute of admura 
tion of the propose d plan provide dit be true, masmuch a> 
it may be the means of preserving trom me ditated destrus 
tion au editice which bas long been the ornament and boast 
of us architectu however, we hav 


Among the 


of the city! The order 


never been able to learn lifferent orders 1s 
one, we understand, called the compos but we believe it 
does not come under that class—we s! kl say it appreac! 


ed nearer to the nondes ryt; though we have never been 
able to find that order in any work ou architecture that we 
have ever examined. Be this as it may, we must all cone 
in one sentiment, and that is, the regret ut would occaston 
were it resolved upon to deprive the citizens of an old and 


med to gaze 


all the 


familiar object, one on which they are accus 
with complacency and delight, and one presentu 
imposing features of transcendent beauty 

Let us not, for a moment, lose sight of that leadmeg vii 
tue, economy, so much and so ably detended by all writer 
and spouters, but so little practised by any one We often 
advert, with feelings of no ordmary pleasure, to tts practi 
cal illustration im the early settlement of the city ; om the 
illews, thew narrow 


numberless curves of the streets and 





ness, and the want of yard-room to the houses; all goin 
to show how w i ir ancestors understood the true mean 
meg of the term They taught a salutary lesson of wisdom 
by practising W t they protessed And shall thew de 
scenda ire to disregard this moniory tesson’ Forbid it 
ill ye lovers of thes l of a juity—all ye admirers of 


the beauty of deformity 


Since some of our Wise men would seem t ty with 
saving knowledge blessed,” we ask permission to suggest 
a plan which, mall likelihood, would be the means of pro 
ducing a considerable revenue It is known that wild 
beasts, and other curmus animals, brought from beyo 
sea. and from recions little trequented, are constantly ex 
hibited mn our famed metropolis tor the gratihcation and wo 
der of inquisitive peopl Now if these animals were conere 


gated, in place of occupying so many different positions 
they would constitute arespectable menage Anditthe jail 


or bridewell could be set apart for that purpose, would it 


not be advantageously and profitably occupied And since 
they are so conveniently and centrally situate 1, would not 
the public feel the benetit of ut Phe scheme comes recom 


mended, too, by other considerations, deriving importance 


from the fact, that splendid portraits are daily exposed, oj 





the numerous animals now conce aled in cages It is there 


fore manifest, that if all these were suspended on the ext: 
rior of the buildiog, whilst the living creatures occupied the 
interior, here would be such an assemblage of objects fo 
the contemplation of the naturalist, and the lover of the 
fine arts, as to become at once a % rool of sence and 
fem] le of geniu 


Nora's Vow.—We feel great pleasure in being enabk 


m the present number, to present our suuvscribers wat} 


splendid piece of origi il musi 
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NORA’S VOW. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
AND DEDICATED TO THE LADIES OF THIS CITY, BY H. ZEUNER. 


THE WORDS BY SIR WALTER SCOTT 
ANDANTINO,. 


2dv. A Hear what highland No - ra said: ** The 


car-lie’s son I ’ - na wed: Should a’ the race na- ture dee, Andnanebeleftbut I and he, 





| a’ the goud, for a’ thegear, And a’ the lands,baith far and near, That e - ver valour lost or won, I wadna wed the carlie’s 








I wadna the car - lie's 


wed 
ee Be 


=e feo 
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Heran what highland Nora said : A maiden’s vows,” auld Callum spoke, ~ ‘‘ Theswan,”’ she said, “the loch'sclear breast ? Still in the water-lily’s sliade 
The carlie’s son Ewinna wed; $ « Are lightly made, and lightly broke } ‘ May barter for the eagle’s nest; Her wonted nest the wild swan made, 
‘Should a’ the race o’ nature dec, B. lhe heather on the mountain's he ight } “The Awe'’s fierce stream may backwardturn, i Ben-Crashan stands as fast as ever: 
And nane be left but T and he, 2 « Begins to bloom on purple light; 2 © Ben Crashan fa’, and crush Kilchurn ; 2 Still downward foams the Awe’s fierce rive 
For a’ the goud, for a’ the gear 2 « The frost-wind soon shall sweep away 2 «Our kilted clans, when blude is high, ; To shun the clash o’ foeman’s steel, 
And a’ the lands, baith far and near } ‘That lustre deep frae glen and brae ; ; ‘ Before their foes may turn and fly ; , No highland brogue has turned the hee! 
That ever valour lost or won, y “ Yet Nora, ere its bloom be gone ¢ © But I, war’ a’ these marvels done, } But Nora’s he art is lost and won— 
1 wadna wed the carlie’s son.” } ‘ May blithely wed the carlie’s son.” ¢ ‘* Wad never wed the carlie’s son.” ~ She ’s wedded to the carlic’s son! 





ON BEING DUNNED. ; In spite of my regret; ; They'd find no change in me ; And thoughtless of “ the day” — 
I. g And when they win a note from me, 8 "Tis true that I behold no more z Phey hint that he forgets me too— 
Ov, no! I never mention him, 3 They think that I forget 2 The prison where we've met; 3 But heed not what they say; 
His name's too often heard : ll } But then I see, my “‘chere amie '— ; Like me, perhaps, they'll struggle wit 
My very shadow seems to bear ; They bid me seek, in change of scene ; And how can I forget? } Writs, creditors, and debt; 
A hatred to that word 2 Ihe charms that others see ; ll 2 ; But if they're dwun'd as] ve been 
rom court to court they hurry me $ But were | ina foreign land 3 They tell me he is careless now > They never can forget 




















